CHAPTER XLIV CHINA (continued) THE
THE BuddMst scriptures extant in the Chinese language are known collectively as San Tsang1 or the three store-houses, that is to say, Tripitaka. Though this usage is justified by both eastern and European practice, it is not altogether happy, for the Chinese thesaurus is not analogous to the Pali Canon or to any collection of sacred literature known in India, being in spite of its name arranged in four, not in three, divisions. It is a great Corpus Scriptorum Sanctorum, embracing all ages and schools, wherein translations of the most diverse Indian works are supplemented by original compositions in Chinese. Imagine a library comprising Latin translations of the Old and New Testaments with copious additions from the Talmud and Apocryphal literature; the writings of the Fathers, decrees of Councils and Popes, together with the opera omnia of the principal schoolmen and the early protestant reformers and you will have some idea of this theological miscellany which has no claim to be called a canon, except that all the works included have at some time or other received a certain literary or doctrinal hall-mark.
1
The collection is described in the catalogue compiled by Bunyiu Nanjio2. It enumerates 1662 works which are classified in four great divisions, (a) Sutra, (&) Vinaya, (c) Abhidharma, (d) Miscellaneous, The first three divisions contain translations only; the fourth original Chinese works as well.
The first division called Ching or Sutras amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 1081
1/*"^JS> 2?or ^ account of some of the scriptures here mentioned see chap. rs.
* A catdoQue of tie Chinese Translation of ti& Buddhist Tripitdka* Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1893. An index to the Tokyo edition has been published by FnjiL Meiji Tm (1898)* See too Forke, Katdog des Pekinger Tripitaka, 1916.